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Allegro non troppo 
Adagio 
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Amanda Goodburn, violin 


INTERMISSION 


Bogoroditsye Devo, Raduisya 
(No. 6 from the All-Night Vigil, Op. 37) 


Ave Maria 


Slava V Vyshnikh Bogu 


(No. 7 from the All-Night Vigil, Op. 37) 


Pater Noster 
Agnus Dei (From Mass) 


Dnes Spaseniye Miru Byst 


(No. 13 from the Al/-Night Vigil, Op.37) 


Elmer Iseler Singers 


Trinity-St. Paul’s United Church Choir 
Brad Ratzlaff, graduate student conductor 





Te Deum 
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Moderato alla breve 
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Largo - Tempo guisto, alla breve 
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Parsifal: Prelude and Good Friday Music 
RICHARD WAGNER 

Born in Leipzig, 1813 

Died in Venice, 1883 


By the time Parsifal, Richard Wagner’s last 
opera, received its premiere in 1882, its 
composer had become more than an 
esteemed artist: he had developed a 
personality cult, and was perceived by 
many as a mystical visionary. Wagner 
embraced and cultivated his role, delving 
into various exotic religions — Norse 
mythology, of course, but also Buddhism, 
Sufism and other Eastern religions — to 
synthesize his own unique belief system. 
He disdained Christianity in all its 
conventional forms, and yet Parsifal is 
infused with the Christian idea of 
redemption. Addressing this apparent 
contradiction, he wrote, in a letter to a 
supporter: “Although we mercilessly 
relinquish the Church, Christianity, and 
even the whole phenomenon of Christianity 
in history, our friends must always know 
that we do it for the sake of that very same 
Christ.” Similarly, he told his wife, Cosima, 
that although he did not believe in God, he 
did believe in divinity. 

Parsifal was the product of decades of 
contemplation. Wagner probably first 
became acquainted with Wolfram von 
Eschenbach’s Medieval poem about Sir 
Percival and the Knights of the Holy Grail 
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in 1845, when composing his opera 
Lohengrin. In 1854, he considered 
introducing a Parsifal character into his 
Tristan und Isolde. He first sketched out the 
libretto for a Parsifal opera in 1857, and 
made another draft in 1865, presenting it to 
his patron, King Ludwig II of Bavaria. In 
1877 Wagner published the final version of 
the libretto and began to compose in 
earnest, completing the opera in 1882. 

The Prelude introduces several 
“signature” leitmotifs, including musical 
representations of Holy Communion, the 
Grail and Faith. From a melodic and 
harmonic standpoint, it is a remarkably 
simple work — yet it is a masterpiece of 
orchestration, rich, lush and (with a few 
brassy outbursts) serene. It is often paired, 
in concert performances, with the Good 
Friday Music from Act III. Like the 
Prelude, this orchestral interlude is written 
in the grand sweep of Wagnerian endless 
melody. But unlike the Prelude, the Good 
Friday Music is more contrapuntal in its 
treatment of motivic material, until it finally 
dies away into a state of quiet bliss. 

While much has been made of 
Hitler’s enthusiasm for Wagner, it is 
interesting to note that in 1939, on the 
orders of Joseph Goebbels, performances of 
Parsifal were banned in Germany. Perhaps 
the opera’s themes of compassion, suffering 
and self-sacrifice did not serve Nazi 
ideology very well. - Colin Eatock 






Violin Concerto in D Major, Op. 77 
JOHANNES BRAHMS 

Born in Hamburg, 1833 

Died in Vienna, 1897 


In 1896 Johannes Brahms turned down an 
offer from the violinist Joseph Joachim to 
teach at Berlin’s Kénliche Hochschule fiir 
Musik (Royal College of Music), recently 
established under Joachim’s direction. The 
reasons for this decision are not entirely 
clear: perhaps Brahms had become too 
attached to his adopted home of Vienna to 
move. Yet although Brahms declined 
Joachim’s offer of employment, their long 
friendship eventually led to the composition 
of Brahms’ only violin concerto, in 1878. 
Always solicitous of Joachim’s advice — 
especially on matters concerning the violin 
— Brahms sent the virtuoso a copy of the 
first movement, with enough space between 
the staves for his friend to write in 
suggestions. (Brahms accepted some of 
Joachim’s ideas, but rejected others.) 

Musicologists have pointed out that 
the solo parts in Brahms’ concertos tend to 
be highly integrated with the orchestra: 
Malcolm MacDonald has described these 
concertos as “veiled symphonies.” The 
Violin Concerto, in particular, is often 
compared to Brahms’ Symphony No. 2, 
written one year earlier, in its key structure 
and character. And like a symphony, this 
concerto initially had four movements, until 
Brahms withdrew two middle movements 
and wrote the Adagio that now stands at the 
centre of this work. 

Throughout the expansive first 
movement, the violin alternates between 
presenting lyrical thematic material and 
accompanying the orchestra with scales and 
arpeggios. The solo part is demanding, 
technically speaking — full of double- and 
triple-stops, and often stratospheric in range 
— and particularly unusual is the way in 
which the orchestra “sneaks” back in, 
pianissimo, at the end of the cadenza. The 
second movement begins with an extended 
oboe solo. (Apparently, the virtuoso Pablo 
Sarasate once protested that he was not 
about to stand silently holding his violin 












while an oboe played the theme.) However, 
the violin soon enters with an 
embellishment of the melody. A 
contrasting, harmonically adventurous 
section follows, before a return to the 
opening thematic material. The lively third 
movement displays Brahms’ love of 
Hungarian music, and his penchant for 
metrically subversive rhythmic effects. 
Here, at last, the violin is dazzling — a tour 
de force for the soloist. 

Joachim premiered this work on New 
Year’s Day of 1879 in Leipzig, with a 
cadenza of his own composition (played 
tonight). Subsequently, cadenzas for this 
concerto were written by Leopold Auer, 
Fritz Kreisler and Jascha Heifetz, among 
others. - C.E. 



































Russian Sacred Choral Music 
IGOR STRAVINSKY 

Born in Oranienbaum, Russia, 1882 
Died in New York, 1971 

SERGEI RACHMANINOFF 

Born in Oneg, Russia, 1873 

Died in Beverly Hills, 1943 


The music of the Russian Orthodox Church 
had a profound effect on the sacred choral 
works of Sergei Rachmaninoff and Igor 
Stravinsky. Although both composers were 
heavily influenced by orthodox chant, their 
musical treatment of this liturgical form is a 
clear reflection of different compositional 
styles. 

Rachmaninoff’s Vespers were first 
performed in Moscow on March 10, 1915. 
Also known as The All Night Vigil, the 
fifteen selections which make up the 
Vespers were sung as part of a larger 
liturgical service. This special service took 
place on the evening before certain high 
holy days, (i.e. the Saturday before Easter 
Sunday). 

Rachmaninoff based nine of the 
Vespers on ancient chant, while the other 
six melodies use stylistic traits of chant, 
what Rachmaninoff referred to as 
“conscious counterfeit”. Of the three 
vespers sung tonight, two of them, No. 7 
and No. 13, are based on Znamenniy Chant 









(sacred monophonic songs from fifteenth- 
century Russia). No. 6 is not based on a 
specific chant, but employs similar melodic 
and rhythmic inflections as No. 7 and No. 
13. 


































Compositionally, the Vespers are the 
culmination of a long tradition in Russian 
liturgical music known as “choral 
orchestration”. Musical characteristics of 
this style include wide dynamic ranges and 
rich harmonic color, especially in the lower 
voices. 

In stark contrast, the sacred choral 
music of Stravinsky is characterized by its 
economy of means, clarity, objectivity, and 
a certain lack of “personal emotion”. His 
sacred music, unlike Rachmaninoff’s, has 
little dynamic contrast. The harmonic 
language is essentially modal, and the 
melodic range of each voice part is quite 
narrow. 

Stravinsky’s Pater Noster is based on 
the Orthodox chant, Znamenniy Rospev, and 
the Ave Maria uses chant-like rhythmic and 
melodic motives. The Agnus Dei (from 
Mass) also has clear links to earlier musical 
forms, constantly making reference to 
medieval harmonic language with open 
fourths and fifths. Stravinsky’s use of 
isorhythm (a repeated rhythmic pattern) is 
reminiscent of such early composers as 
Ockeghem and Machaut. 

The compositional styles of 
Rachmaninoff and Stravinsky vary greatly. 
If the glowing red and gold of icons 
represent Rachmaninoff’s liturgical music, 
then, as one author explains, it is the 
“grisaille (gray tones) of stained glass 
windows which reflect Stravinsky’s sacred 
choral works.” - Brad Ratzlaff 


Te Deum HXXIIIc.2 
JOSEPH HAYDN 

Born in Rohrau, Austria, 1732 
Died in Vienna, 1809 


In 1794 the celebrated composer Joseph 

Haydn was the toast of London. Four years 
earlier, when his employer of three decades, 
Prince Nikolaus Esterhazy died, the 


prince’s son, Paul Anton, wasted no time 
disbanding the expensive court orchestra 
and pensioning off Haydn. Free to do as he 
pleased, Haydn traveled to London, where 
he earned handsome fees as a freelance 
musician. So it must have come as a 
surprise to Haydn to learn, in the spring of 
1794, that Paul Anton had also died, and 
that the next Esterhazy heir (another 
Nikolaus) wanted him back. Dutifully, 
Haydn complied with this request, and 
returned to Austria. 

The new prince, Nikolaus II, was 
particularly interested in church music; and 
for this reason Haydn devoted much time, 
following his return from England, to 
writing masses and other sacred works (he 
never wrote another symphony). One such 
work was this Te Deum, possibly composed 
in 1798, and probably undertaken at the 
request of the Austrian Empress. The 
earliest documented performance occurred 
in 1800, when the English Admiral Horatio 
Nelson was visiting the Esterhazys’ summer 
home, at Eisenstadt. Haydn’s Lord Nelson 
Mass was also performed for the famous 
admiral’s visit. 

This Je Deum is a concise and 
generally vigorous setting of a fourth- 
century Latin hymn of praise. In setting the 
Te Deum to music, Haydn divided the text 
into three sections, molding the piece into a 
clear ABA form; and like the Lord Nelson 
Mass, the orchestra includes three trumpets 
and timpani, heard in the festive “A” 
sections only. The “B” section begins with 
a sudden transition to the minor key, and a 
dramatic slowing of tempo. Here, the words 
“pretioso sanguine” (“precious blood”) are 
underscored through chromatically 
descending counterpoint, before a bold 
return to C major on the text: “Aeterna fac 
cum Sanctis tuis in gloria numerari” 
(“Make them be numbered with your Saints 
in glory everlasting). Other interesting 
features include an artfully disguised 
quotation of the Gregorian Ze Deum chant 
at the beginning of the piece; and, towards 
the work’s end, a miniature double fugue on 













in you have I trusted”). 
For reasons that remain a mystery, 
}_after Haydn’s death, the Ze Deum lay 
‘gotten for one and a half centuries. It 
received its first modern performance in 
1958, thanks to the British Broadcasting 
Corporation. - CE. 








Symphony in C 

IGOR FEODOROVICH STRAVINSKY 
Born in Oranienbaum, Russia, 1882 
Died in New York, 1971 


Between the two world wars, Igor 
Stravinsky established himself as Europe’s 
leading modernist composer; and through 
tours and commissions, he also made 
himself well known in the USA. His first 
trip to the United States was in 1925, and 
he returned in 1935 and in 1937 — a tour 


that began with a chilly January in Toronto. 


In 1930 the conductor Serge Koussevitzky 


asked Stravinsky to compose his Symphony 


of Psalms; and also in the 1930s he was 
commissioned by the American Ballet to 


write Jeu de Cartes, and by Washington arts 


patron Mrs. Robert Woods Bliss to 
compose the Dumbarton Oaks Concerto. 
So it is understandable that Stravinsky 
looked overseas when the clouds of World 
War II loomed: three weeks after Germany 

waded Poland, he embarked for America. 
.1S Well, the deaths of his daughter, wife 
and mother in 1938-39 may possibly have 
contributed to his willingness to leave 
Europe. 










the words “In te Domine speravi” (“O Lord 
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The Symphony in C belongs to this 
period of upheaval in Stravinsky’s life. 
Begun in 1938 and completed in 1940, the 
first movement was written in Paris, the 
second in the French town of Sancellemoz, 
the third in Cambridge, Massachusetts, and 
the final movement in Beverly Hills, 
California. Stravinsky always maintained 
that there were discernable stylistic 
differences distinguishing the various 
movements, based upon where they were 
composed. Be that as it may, this work 
belongs to his neo-classical period, when he 
developed an interest in pre-romantic 
genres and forms — in this case, the 18th- 
century symphony. The key of C major 
serves, in the words of musicologist Paul 
Griffiths, as an “ironic tonic.” 

The first movement owes much to 
classical sonata form. Metrically it is quite 
stable (for Stravinsky), although there are 
some clever cross-rhythmic effects. Clear 
textures predominate — often with a simple 
melody in the winds, as the strings 
vigorously chug along beneath. An oboe 
solo begins the second movement, a tender 
tune that recalls the composer’s love of 
Pergolesi. Throughout, this movement is 
stately and ceremonial, but also decorative 
and ornate. The third movement, a scherzo, 
is boisterous and metrically complex, 
driving relentlessly to an unexpected 
tranquillo ending. The last movement, in 
which metrical stability is restored, 
alternates between a kind of ominous 
chorale texture and intense allegro 
passages. - Copyright Colin Eatock 2004 



































SERGEI RACHMANINOFF 
From the All-Night Vigil 


No. 6 

Bogoroditse Devo, raduysia, 
Blagodatnaya Mariye, Ghospod s Toboyu. 
Blagoslovenna Ti v zhenah, 

I blagosloven Plod chreva Tvoyego, 

Yako Spasa rodila yesi dush nashih. 


No. 7 

Slava v vishnih Bogu 

I na zemli mir, 

V chelovetseh blagovoleniye. 
Ghospodi, ustne moi otverzeshi 

I usta moya vozvestiat hvalu Tvoyu 


No. 13 

Dnes spaseniye miru bist, 

Poyem Voskresshemu iz groba 

I Nachalniku zhizni nasheya: 
Razrushiv bo smertiyu smert, 
Pobedu dade nam I veliyu milost. 


IGOR STRAVINSKY 

Ave Maria 

Ave Maria, gratia plena: 

Dominus tecum, 

Benedicta tu in mulieribus, 

Et benedictus fructus ventris tui Jesus. 
Sancta Maria, Mater Dei, 

Ora pro nobis peccatoribus, 

Nunc et in hora mortis nostrae. Amen. 





Pater Noster 
Pater Noster, qui es in caelis: 
Sanctificetur nomen tuum. 









Adveniat regnum tuum, 
Fiat voluntas tua, sicut 
in caelo, et in terra. 





Texts and Translations 


Panem nostrum quitidianum da nobis hodie. 


No. 6 

Rejoice, O Virgin Theotokos, 

Mary full of grace, the Lord is with Thee. 

Blessed art Thou among women, 

And blessed is the Fruit of Thy womb, 

For Thou hast borne the Saviour of our 
souls. 


No. 7 

Glory to God in the highest, 

And on earth peace, 

good will among men, 

Lord, open Thou my lips, 

And my mouth shall proclaim Thy praise. 


No. 13 

Today salvation has come to the world. 

Let us sing to Him who rose from the dead, 

The Author of out life. 

Having destroyed death by death, 

He has given us the victory and great 
mercy. 


Ave Maria 

Hail Mary, full of grace, the Lord is with 
thee, 

Blessed art thou among women, 

And blessed is the fruit of thy womb, Jesus. 

Holy Mary, Mother of God, 

Pray for us simmers, 

Now and at the hour of our death. Amen. 


Pater Noster 
Our Father, who art in heaven: 
Hallowed be thy name: 


Thy kingdom come. 
Thy will be done on earth as it is in heaven. 






Give us this day our daily bread. 


Et dimitte nobis debita nostra, 


Sicut et nos dimittimus debitoribus nostris. 


Et ne nos inducas in tentationem. 
:d libera nos a malo. Amen. 


Agnus Dei 
Agnus Dei , qui tollis peccata mundi: 
miserere nobis. 


Agnus Dei, qui tollis peccata mundi: dona 
nobis pacem. 


And forgive us our debts, as we forgive our 
debtors. 


And lead us not into temptation. 
But deliver us from the evil one. Amen 


Agnus Dei 

Lamb of God, who takest away the sins of 
the world, 

Have mercy upon us. 


Lamb of God, who takest away the sins of 
the world, 
Grant us peace. 


Me aM aM 
Mo Me He 
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Director of Orchestral Studies at the 
University of Toronto, RAFFI ARMENIAN 
was trained in the European tradition. In 
Vienna he studied piano, conducting, voice 
and composition with Bruno Seidlhofer, 
Hans Swarowsky, Ferdinand Grossmann and 
Alfred Uhl respectively. 

Maestro Armenian has conducted a 
television version of Menotti’s The Medium 
which was nominated for an Emmy Award 
that season. He received a Juno nomination 
for a recording of Ravel and Schoenberg 
with one of Canada’s great singers, Maureen 
Forrester, and the Canadian Chamber 
Ensemble, which he founded. In 1988, The 
CCE was awarded the Grand Prix du Disque 
from the Canadian Music Council for its 
Serenades album, which was subsequently 
nominated for a Juno Award. Repertoire 
from the Ensemble’s Music from Berlin in 
the 1920s was selected by Woody Allen to 
underscore his film Shadows and Fog. 

Sought after as a guest conductor, Mr. 
Armenian has led the Belgian Radio 
Orchestra, the Enescu Philharmonic of 
Bucharest at the Ravenna International 
Music Festival, the Montreal Symphony, the 
Winnipeg Symphony, the Manitoba 
Chamber Orchestra, |’ Orchestre 
symphonique de Québec, the Edmonton 
Symphony, the Hamilton Philharmonic and 
Violon du Roy. 

Maestro Armenian held the position of 
Music Director of the Kitchener-Waterloo 
Symphony for 22 years and worked with 
such illustrious companies as the Canadian 
Opera Company, Michigan Opera Theater, 
l’Opéra de Montréal, Opera Columbus and 
for the famed Indiana University School of 
Music. Kitchener-Waterloo’s acoustically 
superb “Centre in the Square” has a main 
theatre named Raffi Armenian Theatre. The 
design was strongly influenced by Maestro 
Armenian. 

The Armenian legacy is secured by his 
highly acclaimed performance of Wagner’s 
Parsifal in which tenor Jon Vickers made his 
final appearance in 1989. He recently 


Biographies 


conducted La Belle Héléne at |’Opéra de 
Québec and Mozart’s Cosi fan tutte with 
Opera Hamilton. Mr. Armenian is a recipient 
of the Order of Canada and Honorary 
Doctorates from Wilfrid Laurier University 
and the University of Waterloo. 


Before moving to Canada in the summer of 
2001, AMANDA GOODBURN pursued 
her studies in both England and South 
Africa, where she distinguished herself as a 
critically acclaimed young violinist. 
Amanda performed with the major South 
African orchestras, and was the winner of 
the Samro and Sasol National music 
competitions. These successes, in addition to 
a full scholarship, enabled her to continue 
her graduate studies at the Royal Northern 
College of Music in Manchester. Having 
achieved a distinction for the RNCM’s 
highest performance diploma, Amanda 
visited Canada, intending only to attend the 
summer masterclasses at Banff. Nearly three 
years later, she still hasn't left, and is now 
working towards towards a Masters degree 
at the University of Toronto under the 
guidance of Erika Raum. 

Amanda has performed with 
Arraymusic, the Mooredale and ARC 
Ensembles, and with the Tokai String 
Quartet, which was awarded the Faculty of | 
Music's Felix Galimir Chamber Music 
Award in 2003. She was recently awarded a 
position with the Toronto Symphony 
Orchestra. 


BRAD RATZLAFF is a graduate of the 
University of Toronto and the University of 
Winnipeg with degrees in Education and 
Music. He holds Associate degrees from the 
Royal Conservatory of Music and The 
Royal Canadian College of Organists. 

Brad is a former member of several 
professional choirs, including the 
Concertgebuow Choir of Amsterdam, The 
Elora Festival Singers, and the Elmer Iseler 
Singers. He has studied voice with Gary 
Relyea, piano with Ruth Watson 












Henderson, and choral conducting with Jon 
Washburn, Leonard Ratzlaff, the late Dr. 
Elmer Iseler, Helmuth Rilling, and Dr. 
Doreen Rao. 

An organ student of John Tuttle, Brad 
Ratzlaff is the recipient of a choral 
conducting scholarship from the Royal 
Canadian College of Organists. 

Brad is Music Director and Organist 
of Trinity-St. Paul’s United Church, the 
Founder and Artistic Director of the Trinity- 
St. Paul’s Vocal Concert Series, and is the 
accompanist for VIVA! Youth Singers of 
Toronto, 







JASMINA VUCUROVIC holds a Master 
of Music degree in piano performance from 
the University of Belgrade and is currently 
enrolled in the Master’s program in 
instrumental conducting at the University of 
Toronto, studying with Raffi Armenian. 
Professionally, Jasmina has worked as a 
vocal coach and rehearsal pianist for the 
Canadian Opera Company and Opera 
Atelier. She is the founding director of “Kir 
Stefan Srbin” Choir, which specializes in 
Slavonic sacred music. As a pianist and 
conductor Jasmina has performed in 
Canada, Serbia, Croatia and Slovenia. Most 
recently, Jasmina participated in the 
conducting master class with Helmuth 
Rilling at the inaugural Bach Festival at the 
University of Toronto. 





The ELMER ISELER SINGERS, a 
twenty-voice professional chamber choir 
based in Toronto, has built an enviable 
international reputation since its debut 
performance in 1979. Now conducted by 
Lydia Adams, the group was founded by 
and nurtured under the direction of the late 
Dr. Elmer Iseler, the “Dean of Canadian 
Choral Conductors.” This celebrated choir 






















MacMillan Theatre 
Fred Perruzza, Director of Operations 
Ian Albright, assistant 
Bob Dunkin, assistant 


has performed throughout Canada and the 
United States as well as internationally. 
With repertoire that spans 500 years of 
choral music, the Elmer Iseler Singers are 
known for their flawless technique and 
wide interpretive range. The choir regularly 
commissions and performs new works, and 
is frequently involved in radio and 
television broadcasts and a variety of 
recording projects. 

The Elmer Iseler Singers have 
appeared at several national and 
international festivals, including the Canada 
in Holland Festival, the Joy of Singing 
International Choral Festival in Toronto, 
Festival 500 in Newfoundland, the Festival 
of the Sound, Parry Sound, and most 
recently at the Sixth World Symposium on 
Choral Music in Minneapolis, USA. They 
are highly valued for their contributions to 
master classes and workshops for schools 
and community choirs. The Singers are the 
professional Choir-In-Residence at the 
University of Toronto Faculty of Music. 


THE TRINITY-ST. PAUL’S UNITED 
CHURCH CHOIR provides service music 
every Sunday to the congregation of 
Trinity-St. Paul’s, a church located in 
downtown Toronto. 

In addition to their regular duties on 
Sunday morning, the choir performs larger 
choral works for special services, and 
presents an annual concert as part of the 
Trinity-St. Paul’s Vocal Concert Series. 
Most recently, the choir performed Bach’s 
St. John Passion, Missa Gaia with guest 
artist Paul Halley, and Bernstein’s 
Chichester Psalms. As a result of the 
successful production of Missa Gaia, the 
choir has been invited to perform the work 
at the Cathedral of St. John the Divine in 
New York City. 












Violin I 
Patricia Ahn 
Jennifer Burford, 
concertmaster 
Tanya Charles 
Hannah Cho 
Jennifer Duke 
Daniel Harley 
Min-Jeong Koh 
Michelle Lee 
Sharon Lee 
Elizabeth Loewen 
Kenin McKay 
Sarah Nematallah 
Laura Reid 
Sho Tanaka 
Natalie Wong 
Eri Yamamoto 































Violin I 
Rebecca Benstead, 
principal 
Liana Berube 
Mary Beth Brown 
Amy Chen 
Debbie Clark 
David Federman 
Emese Hegedus 
Eun A Jo 
Hannah Lee 


Sopranos 
Kimberley Briggs 
Michelle Kettrick 
Joanne Nasmith 









Stefanie True 
Tanya Turner 












Soprano 
Merlyn Beeckmans 
Susan Fleming 
Lily Gibson 

Leah Gordon 
Gillian Graham 
Laura Menard 
Marion Pope 

Carol Woodward 
Ratzlaff 
















Kathleen Tapp Mock 


Jane Levitt 
Christina Loucks 
Hannah Min 

Livia Papadhimitri 
Martha Sprigge 
Sandra Wu 


Viola 

William Best 

Mohsin Bhujwalla 
Christian Charron 
Han Na Kim 

Sarah Kwok, principal 
Conrad Rygier 
Jennifer Spleit 


Cello 

Lisa Garner 
Alex Kim 
Hannah Kim 
John Koo 
Rafael Kuerti 


Benedicte de Larouziere 


June Lin 

Gloria Park 

Andre Pere 

Seung Young Song, 
principal 

Sarah Steeves 


UNIVERSITY OF TORONTO SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
Raffi Armenian, conductor 


Double Bass 
Cleo Brown 
Amanda Bryd, 
principal 
Patrick Burtscher 
Jonathan Cegys 
Alex Coleman 


Flute 

Laura Bates 
Esther Choi 
Amy Lin 
Kaili Maimets 


Oboe 

Christina Chen, 
English horn 

Tyler Dunham 

Kristina Gill 

Lissa Mangano 


Clarinet 

DJ Gotfrit 

Becky Sajo, 
bass clarinet 

Julianne Scott 

Robert Spady 


ELMER ISELER SINGERS 
Lydia Adams, Artistic Director 


Altos 

Karla Ferguson 
Carolyn Kirby 
Lori Reid 
Alison Roy 


Tenors 

Carmine Lappano 
Eric MacKeracher 
Stephen Powell 
Edward Wiens 


TRINITY-ST. PAUL’S UNITED CHURCH CHOIR 


Brad Ratzlaff, Conductor 


Susan Sigal 
Sarah Thompson 
Helen Woolley 


Alto 

Sheila Browne 
Kelly Buehler 
Gabrielle Earnshaw 
Barbara Lloyd 


Erin Morgan 

Ann Rowland 
Jesook Song 

Ella Taylor-Walsh 


Tenor 

Bill Fallis 
Andrew Hellebust 
Jason Kehler 


Bassoon 
Spencer DeMan 
Lance McMillan 
Iraj Tamadon-Nej 


Horn 

Youlian Alexandrov 
David Haskins 
Abraham Jonas 
Janette Struthers 


Trumpet 

Eve Eracleous 
Christa Lowry 
Lynn Peterson 


Trombone 

Joel Green 

Scott MacInnes, bass 
James Mashinter 


Tuba 
Robert Teehan 


Percussion 
Richard Burrows 
Jamie Drake 


Basses 

Esteban Cambre 
James Baldwin 
Alexander Jozefacki 
David King 

Nelson Lohnes 
Michael Thomas 


John Lehr 
Felix Wieler 


Bass 

Neil Aronoff 
Kenn Chaplin 
Tim Hutchinson 
Brad Limpert 
John Pepper 








The Faculty of Music is offering an unprecedented FOUR 
matches for every donation made in support of student aid — 
making a gift of $1,000 worth $5,000 — just like that! 


Through a combination of matching initiatives by the Ontario 
Student Opportunity Trust Fund, the University of Toronto 
and donor William Waters, all gifts towards financial-need based 
awards in Music for Ontario students will quintuple in value 
instantly. 





Consider making a gift in support of this exciting initiative! 


Donors of $1,000 and greater will receive a special recognition 
gift — a limited-run exclusive 2~CD recording featuring 
performances by Faculty of Music alumnus and former head of 
piano performance William Aide including eleven Brahms 
Intermezzi, a live performance of Beethoven’s Piano Sonata, 
Opus 110, and Mozart’s Concerto K.415 performed with Simon 
Fryer, Edward Tait and members of the St. Lawrence String 
Quartet. 


Please contact Marilyn Brown at 416-946-3145 to learn more 
about this incredible matching program for student awards in 
Music! 












DIAMOND CIRCLE 

Edwards Charitable 
Foundation 

The Heinrichs Foundation 


PLATINUM CIRCLE 
Arthur Rudolph Plettner* 
John Reginald Stratton * 


GOLD CIRCLE 

Anonymous (1) 

James Briegel 

Canadian Opera Volunteer 
Committee 

Irene Carter 

Cinespace Studios 

Greta Kraus Dentay* 

Alexander and Carolyn 
Drummond 

The Henry White Kinnear 
Foundation 

Maria and Hans Kluge 

Michael and Sonja Koerner 

Sam and Doris Lau 

John B. Lawson 

Che Anne Loewen 

Judy and Wilmot Matthews 

Mamie May* 

Ruby Mercer Por* 


* designates an Estate gift 


Virtuoso Circle 

($5,000 - $9,999) 

The Wolfe and Millie Goodman 
Foundation 

Long and McQuade Limited 

MBNA Canada Bank 

TD Meloche Monnex 












longtime supporters. 


Roger D. Moore 

James and Charlotte Norcop 
Arthur Edward Redsell * 
Peter E. Sandor* 

Arthur R.A, & Susan Scace 
William Scheide 

Stephen and Jane Smith 
Judith Marie Stephenson * 


SILVER CIRCLE 

Clive and Barbara Allen 
Peter A. Allen 
Anonymous (4) 

Arts and Letters Club 
Bank of Montreal 

J. P. Bickell Foundation 
Alice and Grant Burton 
M. D. Cavlovic 

Hans B. de Groot 

Lorna Dean 

The Eaton Foundation 
Robert Fenn 

Madeline M. Field 

James H. Gladwell * 
Gwedolen M. Grant* 
Guitar Society of Toronto 
Richard and Donna Holbrook 
J. Peter and Héléne Hunt 


FRIENDS OF THE FACULTY OF MUSIC 
Friends of the Faculty of Music is an annual giving program offering donors of $100 and greater 
exclusive benefits at the Faculty of Music. We are proud to thank those who have joined 
our circle of Friends for the 2003-2004 academic session as of January 21, 2004. 


Concertmaster Circle 

($1,000 - $4,999) 

Robert Buckingham 

Agnes Oi-Man Chiu-Lee 

Denton D. Creighton 

Nance Gelber & Dan 
Bjarnason 

Milton & Ethel Harris 

Jones Collombin Investment 

Counsel 


For more information on the Campaign for the Faculty of Music, Friends of the Faculty of Music or including 
the Faculty of Music in your estate planning, please contact Marilyn Brown at 
416-946-3145 or friends. music@utoronto.ca. 


The Faculty of Music is committed to providing a stimulating 
environment in which its outstanding resources may support not 
only instruction of the highest quality but also the creation of new 
knowledge about all aspects of music. Since May 1, 1995, numer- 
ous academic priorities funded through the Campaign for the Fac- 
ulty of Music have provided the means for our pursuit of this goal. 
We would like to thank all who have made significant contribu- 
tions to our Campaign - generous donors, tireless volunteers and 



























The Jackman Foundation on 
behalf of Edward J. R. 
Jackman 

The Julie-Jiggs Foundation 

Phyllis FE. Jowett* 

Lothar Klein 

Long and McQuade Limited 

William Thain MacDonald* 

Robert R. McBroom * 

James K. McConica 

Rob McConnell 

Hugh D. McKellar 

Ted and Julie Medland 

Rose Montpetit 

Harvey Olnick 

Panwy Foundation Inc. 

Kenneth H. Peacock* 

George A. Ross* 

Vlasta Scheybal 

Sylvia Schwartz* 

Iain and Barbara Scott 

G.H. Clifford Smith* 

Sam Sniderman 

Pierre Souvairan* 

Joseph S. Stauffer Foundation 

Women’s Musical Club of 
Toronto 

Don Wright 


As of January 21, 2004 
















The Audrey S. Hellyer 
Charitable Foundation 

Leslie & Jo Lander 
Geoffrey S. Martin 

Clive & Sue Mortimer 
Hilary V. Nicholls 
Terrence Sheard 

Stephen & Jane Smith 
Patricia E, Stone 


